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MUSSOLINI, we are warned, may decide to help HiTLeR 
before long. Meanwhile of course the FUEHRER will 
continue to help himself. 


° ° 


Nothing annoys the Germans so much, we hear, as a 
strongly-worded complaint from a neutral losing more ships 
than Germany claims to have sunk. 

° ° 


A pantomime has been 
running in Scotland since 
Christmas. Many people 
have seen the jokes twice. 


° ° 


One of the last harp- 
makers in England is now 
in the Auxiliary Fire Ser- 
vice. We refrain from any 
theological comment. 


°o ° 


It is said that oysters 
disagree with the FUEHRER. 
It’s the same with some of his generals, but they stay dumb 
too. 





° ° 


Headlines that Say More than They Mean 
“FreNcH LEAVE StopreD ”"—‘ News Chronicle” Headline. 


° ° 


“A modern war is the most expensive hobby there is,” 


says a writer. Next of course to paying to keep out of one. 





Milk drunk before whisky, we read, prevents the latter 
from having any effect. An even more sobering influence is 
the new price of the stuff. 


° °o 


Signature-Tune 
“March: Armed peace . . . . . Musso” 
Programme in “Radio Times.’ 


. 


°o ° 


It is not true that the 
Gestapo in Berlin has (© E 
wrongfully arrested a Nazi ( A) S). 
official. They just got him 
ahead of his turn. 


, ee 


° ° 


“You get more out of 
an employee by tactful 
requests than by brusque 
commands,” says a psy- 
chologist. We have found 
this to be true in the case 
of our jibbing-gardener. 





° ° 


According to a naval correspondent, Germany’s merchant 
seamen drink large quantities of lager. Life is all beer and 
seuttles for them nowadays. 


° ° 


We read that pictures of Herr HITLER have been hung 
in every state building of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
moustache, we understand, is now generally accepted as 
“double twenty.” 
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““ Nearly eight months this war’s been on—and what have we got to show for it?” 


Cricket in Battle Dress 


“ 


"EST un jeu fort difficile a comprendre,” was Madame’s 
comment to the Colonel, who stood with his Adjutant 
on a slope overlooking the ground. 
The terrain was limited by slag-heaps which hemmed it 
in on three sides, the fourth being the bank of a canal, into 
which the ball was occasionally driven. 

It was, however, the only open space available in the 
near neighbourhood and, in spite of tall grass concealing 
frequent rocks, the smoothest. 

The Colonel agreed with Madame, not only because it 
has been ordained that our troops should try to sink their 
insularity and learn the language of the country, but because 
she was the owner of the local estaminet and of that one 
plot of land where cricket—of a kind—could be played. 
He compiled a careful sentence. 

“C'est un jeu tout a fait anglais,” he explained. 

“Sans doute,” replied Madame tersely, adding, possibly 
with sympathetic intention: “enfin, il faut s’occuper de 
quelquechose.” 

Turning towards the house, she admonished Henri, who 
had advanced his nine-year-old person, as she considered, 
too close to a danger zone. 








“’Owzat!” he remarked in reluctant retreat, ‘“roull out 
ze barrel!” 

His mother, uncertain of the meaning of these quotatiot 
but suspicious of their moral tone, sent him indoors. 

Meanwhile “A” Company, despite difficulties, had replie! 
creditably to “C” Company’s formidable 52 with 38 for 
six. 


In case these figures seem to challenge the adverb ani} 


adjective employed, certain details must be pointed out 
firstly, that much of the ground was covered with tall gras 
secondly, that the pitch so discouraged pad-play that “A 
Company’s one county batsman had been carried off on: 
stretcher for his orthodoxy; thirdly, that the vegetatio: 
covered small boulders which, while tripping up the field: 
men, were themselves no mean opposition to anything that 
did not clear the carpet. 

One such obstruction, situated in a particularly dens 
patch of grass at mid-on, had earned quite a reputation # 
twelfth man. 

Muscular drives bounced back trom the impact with 
rocky echo, till the oaths of the batting side were onl 
equalled by the applause of the field. 
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Seldom had the rustic policy of “‘bloomin’ ’ard, bloomin’ 
‘igh, and bloomin’ hoften” been better vindicated than on 
that nameless pasture. 

Stylists, applying the lessons of the text-book, were 
utterly lost. 

Their drives were checked a few feet from the bat; their 
forward defensive strokes ended in futility, their back-play 
in fatality. 

But the adaptable Philistine flourished. 

His cross-bat scored magnificently over the heads of the 
slips, his ballooners were missed by floundering fieldsmen, 
and his innings when it ended was quite probably worth a 
triumphant dozen or so. 

Prominent in this school was Company-Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Blinder, who survived while three of his partners 
fell to the bumpers of Corporal Plugg. 

Nerves and fortune failed them, but the Q.M.S. contrived, 
by thrice lifting a ball on his leg-stump over cover-point, 
to raise the score to fifty when the last man came in. 

“Touch and go,” remarked the Colonel. 

“More go than touch,” replied the Adjutant, “if Wynd- 
ham gets the bowling.” 

“Well, he hasn’t—yet,” said the Colonel; “it’s the last 
ball of the over.” 

“And three to win,” said the Adjutant. “I expect Blinder 
will take a chance.” 

As that player had been doing nothing else since he first 
came to the crease, it seemed a fairly safe conjecture. And 
it proved correct. 

Removing himself as far as possible from the threatened 
line of the ball, and closing both eyes, possibly in prayer, 
the hope of “A” Company struck a violent blow for victory. 

He hit the ball (a miracle in itself) with the middle of the 
bat, but somewhat early—‘‘a premature,” as the Colonel 
put it—so that, instead of leaving the neighbourhood for 
the enemy’s trenches, it soared a stupendous height over 
mid-on. 

“Run it!” roared “A” Company. And they ran. 

Two fieldsmen started for the catch, but neither of them 
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succeeded in keeping his feet over those execrable contours, 
and the batsmen had started for a second run before the 
ball came to earth. 

Its manner of doing so was dramatic. 

With a resounding crack it struck the centre of the 
obstructive clump and, rebounding on to the pitch, was 
gathered by the wicket-keeper, who whipped off the bails 
with both men half-way across. , 

“C” Company’s astounding triumph roused the vocal 
efforts of both sides. Madame recognised the psychological 
moment and came out to see whether there might be a 
sale for vin blanc, while Henri took advantage of the 
occasion to escape from the house and mingle with the 
crowd, 

“It was twelfth man who did it,” said the Adjutant, 
nodding at the spot. 

“Tt must be a regular mountain,” said the Colonel, moving 
across to inspect. 

Madame passed him with a full tray. 

“Ca, monsieur ?” she queried, “mais c’est la depuis trois 
mois. C'est un obus qui n’a pas éclaté.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Colonel. ‘Be careful,” he added, 
as the Adjutant parted the grass, disclosing an enormous 
dud shell. 

Both men looked at la patronne. 

“Mais pourquoi, Madame,” 
“pourquoi...” 

His French failed him. 

Madame understood, however. “ Pourquoi n’ai-je rien dit ? 
A quoi bon, monsieur ? Votre jeu de Cricket est plus dangereux 
que mille obus. Je ne le comprends pas, mais je vois bien que 
vous avez le sang-froid anglais. Un obus pour vous alors— 
c'est une bagatelle !” 

And she moved away with that expressive shrug which 
indicates a logical woman’s inability to understand school- 
boys. 

No such problems appeared to exist for Henri. 

‘’Owzat!” he was yelling to victors and vanquished alike, 
‘‘roull out ze barrel!” 


began the Adjutant, 





“Sorry, Sir, but the Sergeant is out at the moment.” 
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Gratitude 


T becomes increasingly clear to me from a study of their 
wireless propaganda and their newspapers that the 
Germans still regard themselves as popular. Mere 

respect is not enough for them; veneration, adulation and, 
above all things, sympathy are the sentiments that they 
require from the world. To obtain this gush of affection 
they are willing to go to any length, even if it means bombing 
the capitals of the world to bits. 

It is as though one householder in a street had decided 
to adopt burglary as a profession, and having broken into 
the bedroom of a neighbour and pointed a pistol at his head, 
should command him to show an inventory of his most 
valuable possessions. It is as though he should then say 
“You must help me to put all these things into my sack 
in case anybody else should come and remove them from 
you.” 

It is as though (noting some expression of mild chagrin on 
the face of the householder) he should go on to say ‘‘ You 
must smile and talk genially to me, while we co-operate 
in this so splendid undertaking; you must be willing and 
eager; you must remember that you are now under my 
protection, and you must not hide from me the esteem 
and admiration that you so undoubtedly feel; pat me on 
the back, my friend, while I open the safe and rifle the 
escritoire; prepare me a nice cup of hot cocoa while I fill 
my deserving pockets with these spoons which a natural 
desire for a larger style of living makes it necessary for me 
to take away from your residence; wave me a fond farewell 
as I go, and ask me to come again as soon as possible in 
case there is anything of importance that I have left 
behind.” 

It is as though on the following day he should make 
friendly calls on his other neighbours and, describing in 
detail his so exemplary course of conduct, he should point 
out how delightful to all parties it would be if he repeated it 
in every other house of the street. 

“For we are all good comrades here, are we not?” he 
would say, “‘and I want every one of you to become a 
member of this little rotary club which I have founded.” 

For this reason I do not think it right that the peace 
which follows these present hostilities should be arranged 
by outsiders who have not experienced the sympathetic 
visitations of the German armies. I would have the terms 
of peace propounded by the Czechs, the Poles, the Scan- 
dinavians and any other peoples who have been taught by 
actual experience to understand the German mind, to 
appreciate the German manners, and to make allowances 
for the German longing for affection, tenderness and love. 


* 


On the eighth August day of no-salmon we were told 
at the hotel that there was a seal in the fjord and that a 
hunter was coming down from the hills to shoot it. Appar- 
ently he came down in a Ford car and brought a reindeer 
with him, so that the menu of the mid-day meal, which was 
served as usual at about half-past two, was as follows: 


Onion Soup 
Sea Trout 
Roast Reindeer 
Cloudberries and Cream. 
But a Norwegian had been into Bergen to buy some wine 


and had called also at the confectioner’s: we adjourned 
therefore to another room and had large cups of coffee, 
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very rich cakes and Swedish punch. Fishing that evening 
from big rocky boulders over the roaring stream (this was 
supposed to give us a better chance than fishing from’ the 
wooden platforms) seemed to me more perilous than usual, 
and it was on that day that I thought I saw a wolf in the 
gloaming, but I was told that it was impossible that q 
wolf should have come down from the mountains at this 
time of the year. They said that it must have been a 
dog, but as all the dogs seemed to be elk-hounds, | 
reserved my own belief. 

On the next day we took the car up the steep winding 
path to the tops (sheer walls on the left-hand side) and 
took an incredible number of ice-pale trout in the river 
above the falls—which compete with Niagara for the title 
of the world’s greatest torrent, and foamed so high at the 
summit that the water was mixed with the sky—the 
river itself was about as broad as the Thames at Londo 
Bridge and flowed amongst rocks and marshes under a 
dense cloud of mosquitoes stinging us till we cried aloud 
for pain. 

It is this, amongst other things, that makes me wonder 
what the strange wild battles that are now being fought in 
Norway are really like—as compared with the long battles 
of mud and wire and mess in Flanders during our last dis. 
agreement with the wistful Teutonic race—and makes me 
able to appreciate more intimately than anything else the 
story of the brave Norwegian drivers, pressed into service 
by the enemy, who are said to have driven bus-loads of 
German troops over the precipices and died with them. 


* FS *& oh bE *# 


I have read also that many of the German invader 
landed by air or by boat in Norway had been refugees as 
children, fed and educated by the generosity of Scandina- 
vians after 1918, and therefore knowing the language and 
acquainted with the country; and this again reinforces the 
opinion I expressed before that the yearning of the German 
heart for sympathy and friendliness with their neighbows 
(at whatever cost in high explosives) is a sentiment which 
only those neighbours can properly understand. — Evog. 


° ° 


My House in Town 


HAD a little town house, a jolly little town house, 
I shut my little town house in nineteen thirty-nine. 
fight months shut—and now if I could look at it 
‘I’m certain that it wouldn’t look 
A bit like mine. 


With mice on the mantelpiece, flue in the refrigerator, 
Dust on the dressers and moth in all the mats, 

Damp in the drawing-room, patches on the plaster, 
The stuffing of the sofa as a nursery for cats, 


Worm in the wainscot, splutterings in split pipes, 
Leaks in the lavatory, rats in the drain, 

Mildewed marmalade, cobwebs in the corners, 
Stains on the staircase that'll never fade again. 


Oh, I had a town house, a jolly little town house, 
I shut my little town house in September last. 

I daren’t go and look at it—I know what has happened toit 
Nothing now can cure it but 


A big bomb blast! 
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SomE WaRr-TIME WEAKNESSES—SPREADING RUMOURS 


Yes, We Have No Waste Paper 


UR village is salving for victory. 
Ever since the Government 
asked us for our waste-paper 
we ve been saving it and going about 
saying what masses we ve got and now 
what? The unanimous resolution is 
that Somebody ought to Do Some- 
thing. A rider is added to the effect 
that “Somebody ” means “The Author- 
ities,” and ‘ Doing Something’’ means 
“Collecting it.” We have visions of the 
Minister of Supply in person and a 
lorry rumbling down to our small 
village to pick up Miss Gumwhistle’s 
little sack of torn-up letters and halves 
of the Express that don’t light the 
kitchen fire each day. Eventually we 
narrow the thing down to the Rural 
District Council and write to the Clerk 
to ask what he is doing. 
Of course we know the answer before 


we get it. It is “Nothing,” and we 
know this because we don’t get an 
answer. Our Clerk has maintained his 
position for many years by a masterly 
policy of negative obstruction. Answer- 
ing letters only makes more work. 
Answering letters in itself 7s more work. 
Therefore don’t answer letters. Simple! 
Too much activity in the world anyway. 

After a further period, during which 
paper is reported to be accumulating 
in the village like a stage snow-storm 
in the heroine’s corner, we successfully 
obviate the Clerk. We tunnel under- 
neath him, hop over him, skirt round 
him and completely by-pass him with 
roundabouts and dual carriage-ways. 
On the far side we find a man in the 
Council Offices one of whose duties is 
to be interested in salvage. Can he 
pick up our waste-paper? His answer 


is rude, and mentions that the cost of 
sending a lorry out on a house-to-house 
collection in our village willundoubtedly 
be greater than the value of the 
waste-paper collected. We feel that 
this should at once make it a real pip 
of a scheme for any parliamentary 
government civil-served country to 
adopt, but he maintains his peculiar 
attitude. Seems actually to want te 
save ratepayers’ money. 

He then suggests that we make @ 
central “dump” in each village and 
have everybody bring their waste. 
paper there. When we all get a real 
load he'll dispatch a lorry round the 
villages. He takes a broad view of 
load too. His unit of measurement ! 
the ton: ours has so far been the W.P.B 

So we select our dump. There 
much competition for the honour, the 
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Misses Whiffen even offering their old 
hen-house and Farmer Turnip his 
barn—except that he must use it also 
for horses, cows, wagons, ploughs, 
chickens, sows, and anything else he 
thinks of, because after all it is the 
farmers who are winning the war. 

An out-house behind young Mr. 
Sanders’ cottage is at last chosen, the 
cottage being empty and Sanders away 
in the Army. We write to him, how- 
ever, in the N.W.E.F., and tell him the 
good news from home. The fjords, we 
feel, will echo to his expressions of 
pleased surprise and delight. The 
dump is declared well and truly opened 
by a formal sack from old Major 
Prothero, half of which is tobacco-tins 
and corks, and has at once to be court- 
martialled and dismissed the Service. 

For the next few days mysterious 
figures with sacks can be seen at any 
hour tracking off to the dump. The 
shyer ones prefer the night and are 
constantly being held for questioning 
by the village policeman. 

We have just got a nice little lot 
together when the Council send us a 
memo. It says newspapers are to be 
folded flat in quarters and kept 
separate. We organise a volunteer 
party and spend an afternoon sorting 
out the newspapers from the pile, fold- 
ing them flat and storing them in a 
corner of their own. The following day 
a memo says that books, magazines 
and journals are also to be kept 
separate. This takes us considerably 
longer: the old magazines and books 
handed in by some of us are magazines 
and books that others of us haven't 
read. A week later we write up to ask 
whether the village shop’s sudden 
patriotic contribution of a load of stout 
cardboard boxes, once holding jam, 
candles, tinned food, chocolate-bars— 
but see Mr. Lowpark’s catalogue—is 
really waste-paper. We are told, Yes, 
they can stay there, but not grease- 
proof paper, carbon-paper, food- 
stained paper, straw or rags. 

A volunteer party is again organised 
to weed out the latter items, though 
the straw-and-rags touch seems offen- 
sive. Who thinks straw and rags are 
waste-paper anyway ? 

We have a busy time, however, 
tracking down and arresting on imper- 
sonation charges all carbon-paper, 
grease-proof paper, and above all food- 
stained paper. We are particularly 
glad to be thus empowered to ferret 
out and destroy those pages of the Mail 
in which old Mrs. Dawson brings back 
her fish from market every Saturday. 
They have been making the place more 
and more oppressively Billingsgate, 
but patriotism has so far prevented our 
doing anything about it. Incidentally 
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we need not have queried the right to 
be included of Mr. Lowpark’s card- 
board boxes at all: the question does 
not arise. We all need good cardboard 
boxes: we have been trying to wheedle 
them out of Mr. Lowpark for years. 

The good work continues for a 
month. The waste-paper accumulates 
in a pile. The strain on the curiosity of 
anyone taking along a sackful becomes 
terrific: what exactly have Messrs. 
Thwaites, Thwaites, Thwaites, Smack- 
boddy & Thwaites, Solicitors, to say to 
Admiral Stipple in that long letter 
lying so tantalisingly on the top? 
Nobly we resist temptation by turning 
our own sack out over it. Then we 
guiltily pick up and thrust underneath 
the three “Dear Sir,—Unless . . .” 
letters of our own that have suddenl 
achieved publicity. 

At varied intervals, of course, the 
heap looks as though a bomb had 
exploded in it and two dozen hens had 
then been scratching it over. We don’t 
mind. We know it is only Miss Gum- 
whistle looking for her spectacle-case, 
dropped by accident, she thinks, in her 
waste-paper basket, or Major Prothero 
retrieving his latest statement of 
account from the bank, which he 
impulsively conveyed to oblivion in a 
moment of passionate petulance at the 
unexpectedly reduced size of his 
balance. 

Time goes by and we are actually 
asked by the Council whether our 
dump is ready for collection. We are 
doubtful. There seems quite a lot of 
mixed waste-paper, but not so much as 
there ought to be; people will run 





“ Mamma, you are not seeing Cedric at his best. 
he simply scintillates.” 
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short of material to start garden bon- 
fires and come up with empty sacks to 
remedy it. As for the folded news- 
papers, they get fewer and fewer. 
Though we maintain a good flow in, 
there is a still heavier drain out; the 
village shop is always hard up for news- 
paper to wrap up purchases and has 
found the dump a gold-mine. (Secretly 
Mr. Lowpark reckons that by slight 
economy in the future he can just keep 
within the village output.) And as for 
the books and magazines, there are 
now only six Nursery Worlds and an 
Investors’ Chronicle. A great spate of 
reading has overtaken the village kids, 
hitherto somewhat starved. Now one 
never meets them without two maga- 
zines under the arm and their noses 
glued in a third. 

The Council suddenly announces 
that it is sending over the next day for 
the supposed masses of waste-paper we 
plagued them about months before. 

They come. They go. The whole 
thing is a fiasco. They scrape up just 
one sack. The neighbouring village, in 
like predicament, has raided our dump 
during the night in order to have a 
showing. They are praised for their 
diligence: we get a heated question 
over the phone: Why, if this was all, 
was there all that fuss about masses of 
paper to begin with, etc., etc.? The 
only answer seems to be: “Yes, we 
have no waste-paper.” 

We are now starting again. Miss 
Gumwhistle has already clocked in 
with some old magazines, most of 
which [ notice with pleasure I have 


not read. Aok. 





With brilliant people 
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Fables from the Ish 


THE MAIDEN, THE SILKWORM AND THE 
MUSIC-MASTER 


MAIDEN had a pet silkworm which she held in high 
regard, and her distress when it seemed to be going 
to die on her was considerable. 

She consulted her music-master, who was playing the 
flute. “Put that thing down,” she said, wincing, “and 
attend. How can I convince my silkworm that she is not 
tired of life? She has all she can possibly want. She has 
her own mulberry-tree even.” 

“Are her spiritual needs attended to?” 
master, pursing his lips. 

“What are the spiritual needs of a silkworm?” 
maiden. 

“Tt has been found,” replied the music-master compla- 
cently, fondling his flute, “that the optimum yield of silk- 
worms to w hich music has been regularly play ed is sixty- 
four point three per cent. in excess of 

“Never mind the optimum yield,” 
“Are they happier?” 

“They must be,” said the music-master, hopefully taking 
up his flute. 

“T always did say the ways of Nature were inscrutable,” 
the maiden observed. “However , if it’s music she wants, 
she shall have it. Put that thing down and go out and see 
if you can find anyone who can produce any.” 


asked the music- 


said the 





the maiden said. 


wien sth 





“Are you the gentleman who wished to be called at 
7 o'clock ?—because it is now 10.45.” 


THE FORGETFUL MAN, THE WALL AND THE ARMy 


MAN left his house, crossed the road and sat on the 

wall opposite to watch an army go by, but remembered 
after a time that he had forgotten to bring his lunch. He 
turned, by slow degrees, into a pacifist. 


THE EPICURE, THE GUEST AND THE EARSHOT 


N epicure invited a number of friends to dine with him, 

The dishes were numerous and costly, elaborately cooked 
and served, of many colours; the wines were numerous and 
costly, elaborately served, of many colours; the guests 
were of many colours. At the end of the meal the epicure 
said: ‘‘Now I will read you some of my poems,” which he 
forthwith proceeded to do. 

The guests sat round in a drunken stupor, rousing them. 
selves enough to say “Most interesting” or “Prettily read, 
prettily read” from time to time. 

The host, standing at the head of the table, had just 
begun to say “Now this is a little thing I dashed off about 
rice ” when it occurred to him that there were six guests 
on one side of the board, six on the other. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in a low voice, casting his poems to 
the floor with a loud thud, “I have bad news. It had 
hitherto escaped my notice that we were thirteen at table.” 

Gloom overshadowed the assembly. It lasted until the 
epicure, who was the least drunk of them all, perceived his 
thirteenth guest in a far-off corner, alone except for several 
bottles. 

“The only thing wrong with this room,” 
guest, “is the excellence of its acoustics.” 





enunciated the 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE SYSTEMS OF 
THOUGHT 


N the days before the invention of paper, two white- 
haired philosophers were riding across a field in a small 

cart. One pulled out of the folds of his robe a piece of 
bamboo upon which some characters were inscribed and 
said to the other: “A system of thought which I am happy 
to believe is my own is summarised here.” 

“Mine is summarised here,” said the other instantly, 
pulling a slip of bamboo from his own robe. 

The man who was driving the cart turned his head 
slightly and said “It is impossible to summarise any system 
of thought on a piece of bamboo. I once tried to summarise 
mine on thirty pieces of bamboo. Nobody could make head 
or tail of it.” 

“The question is,” one of the philosophers said coldly, 

‘whether anyone could make head or tail of the system of 
eae even before it had been inscribed on the bamboo.” 
“Why, no,” said the driver, astonished by this point of 
view. 

At this point the cart ceased to move, and the driver 
stretched out his hand behind, saying ‘Hand me a system 
of thought.” The philosophers hesitated. 

“Whichever is the longer,” said the driver. 
prod the horse.” 


**T wish to 
R. M. 


° °o 


“The Vicar of Wappenbury, Weston and Hunningham refers to 
the fact that in the January Magazine he wishes his readers 4 
happy New Year for the twenty-first time.” 

“Coventry Diocesan Gazette,” April, 1940. 


His patience is now almost exhausted. 
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“ Silly of me—I kept thinking Walpurgis was on a Friday 


this year.” 


Why, Oh, 


HY “newsprint” ¢ There is not 

so much paper as there was. 

The newspapers, therefore, 
must do this and that, and are loyally 
doing so. They must, for example, 
explain to their readers that there is 
not so much paper as there was. All 
are trying. But most of them do not 
say “paper.” They use the absurd 
term “newsprint.” Why! Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand readers do not know the 
term, or what it means. Why should 
they ? It may be a useful and necessary 
term in the trade, though I am not 
quite clear why. I never heard a 
book-publisher speak of book-print, or 
a music-publisher speak of music-print. 


Why ...? 


Perhaps they do; but, if they do, I do 
not care. If anyone wants to make it 
clear to the public that there is not so 
much paper as there was, he will be 
wise to use the word paper, and no 
other word. 


Why not bicycles? 


And why not Sussex Sauce? Why 
not T. F. Sauce, and P. T. Sauce, and 
all the other elaborate sauces, ketchups 
and condiments? I love them all. I 
consume disgraceful quantities of Sus- 
sex Sauce. I like it so well that I will 
insult the cooking of my dearest friend 
by pouring it on to her proudest dish. 


U 
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I have even asked for Sussex Sauce at 
French restaurants and Indian curry. 
orgies and Soho spaghetti-dens. I re. 
gard Sussex Sauce as one of my vices 
And I know others who have it worse 
I know a man of letters who, when he 
is stumped for a rhyme, epigram or 
happy thought, comes down to the 
kitchen, demands the Sussex Sauce. 
fills a great wine-glass with the stuff 
and drinks it off. And he is not taxed 
at all. 

Why not? There is nothing to be 
said for Sussex Sauce ‘from a socio. 
logical standpoint,” or even “‘from the 
dietary angle.” No doctor has ever 
said to you ‘What you need is a little 
Sussex Sauce,” or “‘A little steamed 
fish for dinner perhaps—and take some 
good hot T.F. Sauce with it.” No, you 
doctor would be horrified if he knew 
what quantities of these fiery titillators 
pass into your tender cesophagus and 
all that. But many a doctor has said, 
and is saying to-day, ‘‘ Yes, one or two 
small whiskies in the evening.” 

Yet there is now a tax of more than 
300 per cent. on whisky: and nobody 
says a word. 

If anyone proposed to put a tax of 
100 per cent. on Sussex Sauce there 
would be a national yell. Why? 


Why don’t we burrow under the 
Rhine ? 


Why do the B.B.C. pronouncers say 
“ALLies” and ‘“ALLied”? Shake. 
speare condemns them: and so do the 
dictionaries. Next, I suppose, they 
will be rhyming “Ally” with “Sally.” 
There would be just as much sense in it 
and it would help the song-writers a lot. 

As he rallies 
To the Allies 
Every neutral’s heart is hot 
To be pally 
With an ally 
Is the only chance he’s got. 


Why not bicycles ? 


Why have certain A.R.P. units i 
London been forbidden to take an\ 
article of equipment—e.g., tin-hat and 
gas-face—home? While hurrying to 
their place of duty they may be caught 
in the streets without these protectors 
—a fine example to the ordinary 
citizen! And when the gas-face is out 0! 
his control for sixteen hours in twenty- 
four a man may reasonably decline to 
be responsible for the care of it. 


Why don’t we land in Italy and 
“protect” her? 
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Why have so many “popular” news- 
papers abandoned the useful distine- 
tions between “shall” and “will,” and 
“would” and “should”? “He that 
would not when he could shall not 
when he would,” is not the same as ‘“‘ He 
that should not when he could will not 
when he should.” But many young 
leader-writers seem to think it is. 
Have they forgotten the rules? Did 
they never know them? Have the 
Schools of Journalism decided that 
they do not matter? Or what? I will 
be glad if someone shall say. 


2 


i # i # 


Why “propaganda” ? 

The word, I see, has at last become as 
unpopular as it deserves to be. In the 
United States, I believe, you cannot 
say “Hitler invaded Poland” without 
being accused of doing ‘‘ British propa- 
ganda”; though if anyone drips the 
usual drip about “‘the iniquities of 
the Treaty of Versailles” (for which, if 
any, the United States were as much 
responsible as anyone else) he receives 
comparatively respectful attention, and 
nobody yells ““German propaganda!” 

The British Government, with wise 
and even miraculous foresight (and it 
is just as well to praise even a British 
Government from time to time), pro- 
vided for this from the very beginning. 
They said “‘ We will do no ‘ propaganda’ 
in the U.S.A. Hitler himself will do 
our work for us: and truth will 
prevail.” At the beginning this looked 
good enough: this humble person 
applauded it, and is throwing no stones 
now. But the Germans cheated, as 
usual. They did a lot of clever “ pro- 
paganda” which was not labelled 
“propaganda” and was not suspected ; 
and nobody in America believed for 





a moment that we were not doing 
propaganda. We were being, not too 
clever, but too virtuous by half—and 
not for the first time. The result 
appears to be that our poor old Truth 
is always labouring along in the wake 
of Hitler’s nonsense. She will of 
course prevail in the end; and it seems 
to be true that whenever Hitler’s 
propaganda gets him a few holes up, 
Hitler himself does a master-stroke of 
strategy, piracy, bestiality or what- 
not, and the match is squared. But 
meanwhile much time, trouble and 
money (not to mention life) is flowing 
to waste. And the question is, my 
dears, what now? Should we not now 
confess that we were wrong, though 
virtuous, and start telling the United 
States the Truth, loudly and openly ? 
Open “propaganda” would be bad of 
course ; and veiled “ propaganda” would 
be bad, likewise. Any “propaganda” 
would be “bad,” because it is a bad 
word, and the people have rightly come 
to regard it as the name of a bad thing. 
(Even “Information” is a suspect 
word.) But there is nothing bad about 
the Truth. Or is there?) Why don’t 
we say to the United States: “‘We 
are sorry. We thought you would get 
the Truth without having it served up 
on a plate. Some of you have: but 
not enough of you. Henceforth we 
are going to serve it up on as many 
plates as we can find—openly, and 
without shame (for why should anyone 
be ashamed of telling the Truth). 
We are going to set up in the capital 
of every State, in every big city, a 
Truth House. And anyone who wants 
to know the truth about anything that 
we know the truth about can go there 
and ask—anyone, for example, who 
wants to know the real meaning of 


“ Ouick—follow that Heinkel!” 
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‘British Imperialism,’ the difference 
between a Dominion and a Crown 
Colony, the situation in India, the 
number of battleships sunk by Goebbels 
and the German Fleet respectively, and 
so on. These British Houses of Truth 
will be so circumspect and sound that 
you will be able to rely on their word as 
well as you now rely on the word of a 
British consul, or banker.” Why not ? 


* Ba & * * 
And why not Sussex Sauce? 
A. P. H. 
° ° 


1g1s and 1939 


HAVE been to some of the old 
places— 

The line, the billets open to the 
sky; 


And many were the phantom faces 
Looked out at me as I passed by. 


1 trod—but not, as then, exalted— 
The avenue, tinged red with autumn 
suns, 
Beneath which the battalion halted, 
And, down the wind, first heard the 
guns. 


They stood leaning upon their rifles, 
Happy and strong in knowing they 
were men, 
Threw back bronzed heads and roared 
at trifles. 
Should I not see their like again? 


Then all at once the breeze came 
bringing 
A youthful sound, remembered with 
a pang, 
Of soldiers on the march and singing 
The old songs that their fathers sang. 
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“Can you remember if I’ve already told the Robinsons 
my story about the Board of Trade?” 


Behind the Lines 


XXXI.—Matilda 


HE Fall of Man was due to Eve. 
Of Troy? A woman made it fall so. 
A woman, in his heart close-curled, 
Lost poor Mark Antony the world ... 
To these Destroyers, by your leave, 
I add Matilda also. 


When I was young, and Hitler small, 
And Goering hadn’t left his hangar, 
I went to Norway, having bought 
A passage on the Argonaut, 
A vessel advertised to call 
At Bergen and Stavanger. 


We sailed . . . and memory records 

The crossing (which was rather stormy): 
Matilda (a delightful blonde 
Perched on the deck-rail): and, beyond, 
A panorama of the fjords 

Spread lavishly before me. 


We reached Stavanger. Did I shout 
“Behold Stavanger! Key to Norway” ¢ 

I did not. No, I lay in wait 

In sight of Cabin 28, 
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And caught Matilda coming out, 
And kissed her in the doorway. 


But little more remains to tell... 
My memories, which should have filled a 
Portentous volume on the place 
Regarded as an Air Force Base 
“By One Who Knows the Country well” 
Are centred on Matilda. 


How welcome I should be to-day 
Without that blonde enchantress (curse her)! 
The articles that I could write 
Were she not always in the light— 
The expert knowledge I’d display 
Had she preferred the Purser. 


“Norway: Its Letters, Life and Laws”; 
This, in a style resembling Gibbon’s, 
Had been my most important book 
(Two volumes), but Matilda took 
The pages in her pretty paws 
And tore them into ribbons. 


With one Matilda overboard, 

One blonde the less (confound and hang her), 
Your Special Representative 
Would now be hastening to give 
The low-down on the Oslo Fjord, 

The Truth about Stavanger. A. A. M. 


° ° 


Tally-Ho / 


ISTORY has repeated itself; I am late for the 
conference again. And it is obvious that my lack of 
punctuality has lost none of its old power to 

infuriate this man. His slowly reddening eye and congested 
appearance suggest that my diagnosis of the vehicle’ 
trouble as a choked jet might well apply to himself. Once 
again, as on that memorable occasion years ago, I catch a 
glimpse of the atavistic brute beneath the veneer 
civilisation. 

I had been late then—so late, in fact, that the conference 
was all over before I arrived; but the fault was not mine 
My steed, a jerry-built relic of the milk-float era, had a top 
cruising speed of four miles an hour, and the task of covering 
the distance in the given time was beyond its powers. 

Although the others had gone he was still waiting for me 
Some people might have felt flattered by this attention, but 
I wasn’t. There was in his eloquent eye a steely glitter 
which hinted darkly at the fury seething within. 

I apologised frankly, putting all the blame on my horse. 
It was an indifferent performer, I explained, leaden of foot 
and sluggish of liver. 

He said nothing. He mounted his own horse and came 
sidling alongside, his riding-crop swinging suggestively in 
one hand. Too late I divined his evil intention. With an 
arm nerved by chronic irritation he fetched my poor charget 
a frightful clip behind. 

That a man wearing the insignia of a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the British Army could commit such a cowardly assault 
on a dumb animal may seem incredible, but it was done. 
It was done deliberately, regardless of its sex, heedless 0! 
the fact that it was probably old enough to be his mother. 

For a moment my steed was stunned by the outrage. 
She turned upon me a boiled incredulous eye. What the 
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“ Don’t waste paper, Alfred—those will do again.” 


blazes, it seemed to ask, did I think I was a-doing of? And 
before I could explain, that soulless Colonel landed her 
another swipe. 

That did it. Miraculously shedding the mantle of old age, 
my gallant steed set off for home with a bound that would 
have done credit to a particularly athletic kangaroo. 1 
went with it, and the Colonel came galloping after. 

Nowadays when people talk about the dangers of the 
Grand National I smile scornfully. Jockeys know nothing 
of the agonies I endured. They sit on their horses, whereas 
I spent most of the time floating a good yard and a half 
above mine, preserving a perilous equilibrium by using my 
feet as wings, and only returning to the horse for a brief 
jarring impact which renewed my impetus and prevented 
me from being left behind. 

Away we went, scouring like furies across the sunlit 
countryside, the foaming Colonel slashing and swiping with 
undiminished ferocity. Not the least of my worries was that 
in the heat of the moment he might plant a clip on the 
wrong district. I chewed a piece clean out of my chin-strap 
and swallowed it. My cap soared aloft to join gloves and 
stick long since gone. 

I have every reason to suppose that as an exhibition of 
fancy riding my performance transcended anything hitherto 
witnessed in this country. Even the Colonel, half blinded 
with rage though he was, could not help exclaiming in 
amazement at the vistas of rural England which constantly 
opened up between my anatomy and my horse’s. 
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He urged me to sit down, complaining bitterly of the 
daylight he could see. But I was not interested in daylight. 
All I could see was a depressingly prophetic vision of 
myself drawing a harp and a pair of wings at some celestial 
quartermaster’s stores. 

There was a roaring in my ears. The wind whistled 
through my clenched teeth. Telegraph poles, walls and 
hedges rushed towards me and then were gone. We tore 
through a coppice, uprooting a shower of shrubs and bushes. 
We swept panic-stricken flocks of sheep like chaff before us. 
Cows fled bellowing from our path, frenziedly tossing each 
other aside to give us a clear run. I would not absolutely 
swear to it, but I believe I saw a pig swarm up a tree out 
of our way. 

In a country lane a startled farmer propelled his fat wife 
backwards into a stagnant ditch and dived headlong after 
her as we thundered past. A motorist, unnerved by the 
awful spectacle of our whirlwind approach, swung his car 
up a bank and spilled its cargo of screaming women into a 
bed of nettles. 

And still the Colonel slashed away at my sobbing charger, 
driving her to ever greater speed and myself to even more 
spectacular aerobatics above her. Down the lane to the 
camp we sped, slap through a whole company of infantry, 
leaving behind us clouds of dust, a trail of somersaulting 
and capsized soldiery, and the hatred and ill-wishes of all. 

But even the worst of horrors comes to an end at last. 
We parted company at the camp entrance. My unhappy 
steed swung sharply through the gate to the left, and I kept 
straight on. I ploughed up fifteen feet of hedgerow, mowed 
down a line of half-clad figures at an ablution bench, and 
fetched up against the side of the dry canteen with a smack 
that split the canvas from top to bottom. After that I went 
and had a drink in the Mess. I felt I needed it. 

My horse was found some three hours later hiding under 
a table in the Orderly-room, and although the groom did his 
best with her she was never any use again. Every time the 
Colonel came on parade she trembled so violently that she 
shook me off. . 

One of us had to be destroyed, and public opinion drove 
the Colonel, against his better judgment, to condemn the 
horse, in spite of its greater monetary value; but from the 
lowering way in which he continued to regard me I knew 
he still thirsted for my blood. “You have escaped me this 
once,” his eye seemed to say, “but a time will come . . .” 

Now it appears to have arrived, but what can he do? 
Progress has deprived us of our horses. He cannot pursue 
me on his caterpillar wheels; he cannot hound me to my 
doom before his menacing radiator. And mere words can 
afford him no relief. 

But if he doesn’t think of something quickly I very much 
fear that apoplexy will supervene. 





NOTICE 


PAPER SHORTAGE 

Owing to the situation in Scandinavia the supply 
of paper is drastically curtailed, with the result 
that our readers may find difficulty in obtaining 
PUNCH unless an order is given in advance. 

To avoid this a definite order for PUNCH weekly 
(and the Summer Number to be published on May 
6th) should be given immediately to your News- 
agent or direct to this Office, 10 Bouverie St., E.C.4. 
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“ Fond of music?” 


Letter-Writing 


Y Harold is a soldier, months ago he crossed the sea, 
And the day my Harold said good-bye my Harold 
said to me 
That he knew I knew how he felt, for he felt the same as I did, 
But he’d done a bit of thinking and he'd as it were decided 


That (when you thought it over) all it was about a war 

Was, the things that used to happen didn’t happen any more; 
But if people wrote to people, then they kind of kept in touch 
And the war just didn’t matter; well, it did, but not somuch. 


And I felt the way my Harold did, I promised him I’d write 

The things I’d always told him when he got back home at 
night, 

And if he wrote and told me all that happened every day, 

It would be as good as talking, like before he went away. 


So I write and tell my Harold how the milkman’s often late, 
And railway fares are dearer, and I think I’m losing weight, 
But you ’ve got to keep your spirits up whatever else you do, 
Though you never see a cauliflower at less than one-and-two; 


And my Harold writes and tells me that he’d like to tell me 


how 
He’s moved from where he was before to where he’s got to 
now, 


But you have to be so careful not to give a thing away, 
So he’ll only say he’s got there, which is all he’d better say. 


And I write and tell my Harold when the air-raid warden’s 
been, 

And I tell him how our butter tastes the same as margarine, 

Which tastes the same as butter, or it nearly does, because 

If you didn’t know it wasn’t you would almost think it was; 


And my Harold writes and tells me that you really feel like 
writing 

When for once a day’s been busy, you might even say exciting; 

But he wants to catch the post, so this will only be a line 

To ask me how I’m feeling and to say he’s feeling fine. 


Oh, I write and tell my Harold how, the evenings drawing out, 

It makes it so much nicer when you want to get about; 

And my Harold writes and tells me that it’s as he’s always 
said, 

There’s nothing like a cup of tea, not when you ’ve got a head. 


But some days nothing happens, and I sit and wonder what 

I can write and tell my Harold, for I love him such a lot; 

So I write and say I love him, and I miss him dreadfully; 

And my Harold writes and tells me that’s the way he 
misses me. 


Then I know my Harold’s thinking that nothing matters much 
If people write to people and if people keep in touch, 

For if people love each other, what it is about a war 

Is, if people write to people then they love them even more. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


OU are asked to remember the needs 

of the Navy fighting gloriously at sea, 

the Air Force constantly attacking the 
enemy, the crews of our minesweepers, the 
Expeditionary Force in Norway, the Army 
in France, the men at searchlight posts and 
anti-aircraft stations. All or most of them 
are in exposed, cold, wet situations. They 
want Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 

Apart from these, the Hospitals need 
supplies for the wounded, medical and 
surgical appliances of every kind. 

Our Fund has already bought and dis- 
tributed a large amount of raw material to 
be made into comforts for men_ serving 
and for Hospital patients, but there is 
demand for much more. 

If you can spare a contribution will you 
please address it to: Punch Hospital Comforts 
Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Tuesday, April 23rd.—Lords: Statement 
on Naval Losses. Various Bills taken 
in Committee. 

Commons: Budget. Debate on Rail- 
way Increases. 


Wednesday, April 24th.— Commons: 
Debates on Budget and Trade with 
Spain. 





TEMPORA— 


“Under this proposal the Income Tax will 
expire on the 5th April, 1860,.”"—Mr. Glad- 
stone in his Budget speech, April 18, 1853. 


Thursday, April 25th.—Lords: Royal 
Commission. 


Commons: Budget Debate. 


Tuesday, April 235rd.—Many Mem- 
bers felt that oxygen equipment should 
have been served out to help them 
withstand the strain of a Budget which 
soared far into the financial strato- 
sphere; but the CHANCELLOR is so 
smooth and accomplished a pilot that 
listening to his honeyed words—or 
rather his honeyed and glycerined 
words—it was difficult to remember 
that Pirr and GLapsTonE and the 
others were revolving furiously in their 
graves and that sums were being men- 
tioned casually which for pacific and 
constructive purposes had never been 
contemplated for a moment. 

He spoke for two hours, and having 
told the House that: 


The first Vote of Credit of £500 
million had not been spent as 
quickly as had been expected, 

£390 million had been raised by 
income-tax in a year—easily a record, 
In spite of the heavier duty, car 
licences had yielded much more than 
had been estimated, 


During the year we had spent £1,817 


million, of which revenue had _ pro- 
vided £1,049 million and loan £768 
million, 


£400,000 had been 
Government without 
various patriots, 

He estimated that during the coming 
year the war would cost £2,000 
million, the Consolidated Fund Ser- 
vices £247 million, and Ordinary 
Estimates £420 million, making a 
total of £2,667 million, 


He was proposing a number of 
revisions of E.P.T. to make it more 
equitable, and also a further tighten- 
ing up of machinery to combat tax 
evasion, 


lent to the 
interest by 


If anyone contrived to get rich 
during the war the Government fully 
intended to hit such fortunes with a 
post-war levy, 
he then opened his Budget on the 
following lines: 
Income-tax, as announced in the 
Emergency Budget, at 7/6. 
Minimum income for surtax reduced 
on incomes earned during 1940-41 
(payable in 1942) to £1,500. Rate 
unfixed. 
Spirits, duty raised by 1/9 a bottle 
(including brandy, by courtesy of 
the French Government). 
Beer, a penny on your pint. 
Tobacco, increase of 3d. an ounce. 
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Shade of Rowiaxp H1x1 (on learning of the 
new postage rates). “And to think that 
this should have been the centenary of my 
Little One!” 
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Matches, increase of 3d. a box. 
Letters, will now be 23d. 

Postcards, will now be 2d. 

Inland Telegrams, increase of 3d. 
Postal Orders and Telephones, slightly 
more. 

Purchase Tax (details to be fixed by 
Parliament) on goods not already 





—MUTANTUR 


“T propose to raise the standard rate of 
Income Tax from 7/- to 7/6.”—Sir John 
Simon in his Budgei speech, April 23, 1940. 


heavily taxed passing from whole- 
salers to retailers. 

Dividends on Ordinary Shares to be 
limited to biggest dividend of any 
one of three pre-war years (which, 
unspecified). 4 per cent. to be the 
minimum for companies not recently 
paying dividends. 

Distribution of Bonus Shares pro- 
hibited during war. 


The deliberate intention of the 
Purchase Tax, said Sir JoHN, was to 
restrict internal spending while not 
interfering with the export trade. The 
central issue of this Budget was the 
question of how to raise what was 
needed to fill the gap between taxation 
revenue and the total sum needed. He 
still believed in voluntary loan. The 
compulsion suggested in Mr. KEYNES’ 
plan would kill the voluntary spirit. 
The plan would also raise very serious 
administrative difficulties and might 
cause a rise in wages which would 
partly defeat its aim of preventing 
inflation. 

Opposition comment at this stage 
was quite formal. Afterwards the 
Labour Party in an almost empty 
House pressed home its attack on 
Captain Evan Wax.ace for his decision 
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to raise railway charges without con- 
sulting the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

In the Lords during a brief sitting 
Lord HaNKEY gave comparative lists 
of our naval losses in Scandinavia and 
those alleged by the enemy. They 
make amusing reading. 

Wednesday, April 24th— Mr. 
PeTHicK-LAWRENCE opened the debate 
on the Budget and was greatly relieved 
that the Keynes plan had been turned 
down. He thought the postal increases 
too heavy, but was not very critical. 
Mr. GraHAM-WHITE was, for he 
doubted if the Budget was adequate, 
and he wanted family allowances. But 
the most resounding complaint came 
from Mr. Amery, who was shocked 
that we proposed to spend so much less 
in the coming year than the Germans 
were already spending. The combined 
Allied expenditure, he said, would at 
the most only equal that of the enemy. 
To give Germany such an opportunity 
was gambling with the life of the 
nation. If voluntary loans failed to 
produce sufficient sums then there was 
no argument left against compulsory 
ones. He believed that even the sug- 
gestion of a compulsory loan at very 
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can still see it, Mr. 


low or no interest would greatly stimu- 
late buying of the three per cent. 
voluntary loan. 

Mr. SToKEs wanted the Government 
to take over the Bank of England issue 
department. Mr. J. G. BRAITHWAITE 
suggested one per cent. 5s. Liberty 
Bonds redeemable by drawings. Sir 
HERBERT WiiiamMs defended the 
CHANCELLOR as having been quite bold 
enough. 

The Labour Party decided not to 
oppose the new commercial Agreement 
with Spain, for which Mr. SHAKESPEARE 
brought in an Order. Mr. BuTLer 
stated that the attitude of the Spanish 
xovernment had been one of strict 
neutrality, though the Spanish Press 
had not been quite so fair. 

Thursday, April 25th—All who are 
doing their best to throw sand into our 
war machinery, from whichever side, 
are about to find their manceuvres 
dangerous and difficult, judging by the 
rising temper of the Commons and a 
reply of Sir Joun ANDERSON’s this 
afternoon. He told Sir GrorcEe 


BROADBRIDGE that subversive activi- 
ties could not be ignored, and that he 
was considering how best to tackle 
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Billinghurst.” 


propaganda designed to impede our 
war effort. Mr. WatTKINS reminded 
him that the Fascists were advertising 
a May Day mass meeting in the East 
End, and he agreed to consider the 
question of the necessary permit. 

When the House turned again to the 
Budget, Mr. Datton declared that the 
survival of five-figure incomes in time 
of war was indecent, and he therefore 
demanded a graduated capital levy 
beginning at an income of £10,000. 
In his opinion war production was stil 
insufficient. 

Mr. CLEMENT Davies held it was not 
a war Budget at all, but only a con- 
tinuation of a peace-time one, and the 
CHANCELLOR had yet to face up to the 
real situation. If he would not fix 
wages, as they have in France, then 
all-round rationing should be instituted 
as in Germany. Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER 
agreed with him that another Budget 
would probably be necessary before 
the year was out, and was convinced 
that the only alternative to Mr. 
KEYNES’ brilliant scheme was heavy 
taxation of wages. Both Sir Joun Srwox 
and Captain CRooKSHANK cleared up 
a number of points in their speeches. 
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The Post 


T was Sympson who _ suggested 
that we should spring-clean our 
Wardens’ Post. Untrodden by the 

foot of woman since it was first erected 
in September 1938, it had certainly 
lost something of its virgin freshness. 
At first a broom hung on a nail by the 
door, and in the old days one of the 
more energetic wardens would some- 
times vigorously sweep the debris on 
the floor from one side of the hut to the 
other, and a few days later another 
warden would sweep it back again. 
Then somebody borrowed the nail on 
which the broom used to hang to fix a 
dart-board to the wall, and after that 
the broom just leaned against the wall 
at a dangerous angle, so that anybody 
entering hurriedly tripped over it; and 
eventually the broom itself came away 
from the handle, and the handle was 
cut up and put on the fire. 

“The place,” said Sympson, “is 
really a disgrace. It seems to me that 
the only way to get it really clean will 
be to take out one wall at a time, 
thoroughly dust the sandbags, and 
then put them back.” Our hut is made 
entirely of sandbags, except for the 
door and the wooden frame and a 
corrugated-iron roof. 

It was only five o’clock, and a bright 
evening, so we made a start straight 
away, Sympson and I anda man named 
Wrigley. In taking down the first wall 
we made some interesting discoveries, 
including a ham sandwich lost in 
October 1939. It was (originally) a 
fat luscious ham sandwich, and a man 
named Parsloe, a stout greedy warden, 
had just taken one large bite out of it 
when one of the other men peered 
round the door and said he was wanted 
outside. When Parsloe came back he 
could not find his sandwich, and he 
said that somebody must have eaten it: 

Naturally blood ran high, and in the 
end Parsloe had to apologise, but he 
resigned next day. No doubt he had 
popped the sandwich between twosand- 
bags and it had fallen down a crevice. 

Sympson gazed at the sandwich, dry 
and hard and with a large round hole 
in it, the shape of Parsloe’s teeth, and 
said that it reminded him of the dog 
Gelert. Next we found Robinson’s 
mouth-organ, but by general consent 
we lost it again at once. A notice 
dated November from the Chief 
Warden saying that he deprecated the 
growing habit of smoking on duty 
caused a good deal of hearty laughter, 
as did a single ladies’ silk stocking. 

“Do you know anything about 
this?” said Sympson rather sternly to 
Wrigley, who is a shy little man. 


“Certainly not,” said Wrigley. Then 
we remembered that Robinson’s wife 
had insisted on him wearing it round 
his neck one night when he had a cold. 

We made splendid progress, and 
before it was quite dark we had re- 
moved all the four walls of the hut 
and stacked the sandbags in a pile. 

“The two fellows on night duty may 
be annoyed,” said Sympson, “to find 
nothing left of the Post except the door 
and the roof, so I suggest we shift off.” 

We went home, feeling rather guilty, 
and what exactly happened when our 
relief turned up we never found out, 
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because they had both been to some 
sort of celebration and they marched 
rather unsteadily into where the hut 
had been, closed the door carefully 
behind them, and sat down. After a 
bit one of them said drowsily that it 
seemed a bit chilly, and was the other 
fellow sure he had shut the door? The 
other fellow went and tried it, and said 
it was shut all right, so they relapsed 
into a stupor, and not until the dawn 
did they grasp what had happened. 
We rebuilt the Post next evening, 
however, so if Hitler imagines he can 
catch us napping he can guess again. 
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“ Be careful, there’s ninety-eight altogether.” 
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MET George the other evening 
sauntering along tapping the lamp- 
posts with his sword-stick. I met 
poor old George, who is always imper- 
turbable and yet at the same time 
always worried. He took me into what 
he calls his club. It is a club of sorts— 
the sort my mother would describe as a 
pothouse. We had an awful dinner 
which George hardly noticed, and after- 
wards we settled down for George to 
tell me his troubles. This is part of the 
ritual, 
“Well,” I said, ““what’s gone wrong 
since I saw you last?” 
“Oh, everything, as usual. 
did I see you last?” 
“We went skating together in 
Worcestershire in January.” 
So we had. We had gone skating on 
a pond in somebody’s park. George 
said the owner was a friend of his, but 
I doubt that. George estranged all his 
wealthy friends when he took up a 
particularly virulent brand of Com- 
munism a year or more ago. He has 


When 


dropped it since, but not before most of 


his friends had concluded that he was 
mad and not to be known any longer. 
In fact all George’s friends think he is 
mad anyhow, except perhaps myself— 
I think George has good and bad days. 
But George’s Communism has nothing 
to do with the skating; the owner did 
not order us off or anything. All that 
happened was that George, skating on 
a bad bit, had gone through into two 
feet of very pondy (and quite unheated) 
water. I had borne him away to the 
nearest house, which happened to be a 
park lodge, and the good inmates had 
given George a hot bath and dried his 
clothes for him. They rather overdid 
the drying with his trousers, as they 
burnt a hole in rather an important 
spot; but George’s overcoat covered 
that until he got to another pair. 

“You remember,” said George, 
“that I got my trousers burnt ?” 

I nodded. I did. 

“T claimed from the insurance for 
them, but I must have made the claim 
out wrongly because they sent me a 
very odd letter.” 

“Knowing you, I expect you made 
out a claim for a pair of trousers which 
you had burnt whilst skating.” 

“Well, I think I must have done 
something like that, because their 
letter, although perfectly proper in 
most ways, showed in a veiled way 
that they thought I was quite potty.” 

“Did you do anything more about 
it?” 


Poor Old George 


“No. I was so discouraged I just 
wrote the trousers off as a dead loss.” 

“Poor George!” I said. ‘And what 
else has happened ?” 
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“Oh, quite usual things and some 
unusual things and one awful thing.” 

“What was the awful thing?” | 
asked. 

“T’ll work up to it slowly, if you 
don’t mind.” 

George and I smoked for a while. It 
was no good rushing him. 

“Quite usual, this,” said George, 
speaking again. “The other day | ate 
a large meal in a restaurant where they 
don’t know me, and then I found ] 
hadn’t the money to pay for it.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Tt passed off,” said George, and 
went on smoking and musing for a time. 

“Another day I posted my gloves.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “Did that 
matter?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to. I had some 
gloves in my hand—things I rarely 
carry—and when I was posting a letter 
I happened to shove the gloves in too. 
It was a sort of main Post Office, nota 
pillar-box, and I thought I ought to 
try to get them back. ‘Waste not, 
want not,’ as my father used to say. 
So I went round the back where the 
telegraph-boys stand and whistle, and 
told them that I had posted my gloves. 
Of course they thought I was mad.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

“But it got sorted out eventually 
and I got the gloves back. Only lost 
them finally last week,” he said with 
some pride. 

I thought it was about time we came 
to the awful thing, but George was not 
being rushed. He sat and smoked and 
mused; and then just sat and mused as 
his cigar had gone out. 

“I think your cigar has gone out, 
xeorge,” I said. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said and 
went on musing. 

Eventually he spoke again. “‘I felt 
some time ago that as I was not yet 
in the Army ’’—a long pause—“or the 
Navy ’—another long pause—‘‘or the 
Air Force’ — pause —‘“‘I should do 
some sort of war-work. You know I 
know German?” he said. 

“T remember that you studied it 
but I didn’t know you knew any.” 

He ignored this. ‘Well, I pushed 
around and went and saw various 
chaps, and the suggestion was put up 
that, seeing that I knew German, | 
should do some sort of censorship 
work. Well, I agreed. 1 went away to 
a town in the North of England which 
is supposed to be a secret, so I can’t 
tell you where it was.” 
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aren't going to tell me anything you 
shouldn’t ?” 

“T expect I am, but I feel I must tell 
someone.” 

“In that case I am prepared to 
listen. Better to tell me than just 
anyone.” 

“Well, I went to work ina place and 
was stuck in a room with some quite 
pleasant people and was_ brought 
letters to read. I had sort of gathered 
that that was what I might have to do, 
but at first I felt it was a bit off reading 
other people’s letters, but I got over it. 
In any case I needn’t have worried 
because I found that of all the letters 
brought to me I couldn’t read a single 
word. I tried every trick—holding the 
letter both ways up and reading the 
stuff slowly one word at a time, but I 
was still pretty convinced the stuff 
wasn’t German. You can imagine my 


feelings. I didn’t know what todoand , 


so of course did nothing. I just pre- 
tended to read the letters and stuck 
them up again. Nobody seemed to 
mind. 

“Well, after a time and some very 
discreet inquiries I found out that all 
these letters were written in Russian, 
and I supposed I must have been put 
in the wrong room by mistake. I had 
already been reading or pretending to 
read these letters for about a week, 
so I thought it was too late to confess 
and that I had better learn Russian. I 
started taking lessons on the quiet and 
after a fortnight I was actually under- 
standing a word here and there. Then 
the blow fell. Some keen-eyed chap 
noticed the original mistake of my 
being put in the wrong room and sent 
for me. He said that some mistake 
seemed to have been made and in their 
records of me I was not down as know- 
ing Russian. Well, I tried to bluff the 
thing out.” George waved a hand; the 
gesture did not seem symbolic of a 
successful bluff. ‘‘ But he was on to me 
like a terrier on a rat, and when he 
asked me point blank, Did I know 
Russian or didn’t I? I floundered 
about and eventually lost my head.” 
George paused, obviously in distress at 
the memory of it. 

“And so?” I asked. 

“The chap thought I was mad. 
Said I reminded him of a chap who’d 
said he knew Japanese and Chinese 
and hadn’t known a word of them. 
They had had him certified, so he said.” 

“And what on earth happened ?” 

“A great stroke of luck. I had 
noticed that this chap questioning me 
had looked pretty ill during the inter- 
view. I thought it was just sickness on 
my account. But no. The very same 
afternoon, before, I fancy, he had dis- 
cussed my case with anyone, he went 
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down with flu which developed into 
pneumonia. He’s still alive and they 
say he’ll recover, but not for weeks. 
Meanwhile I have resigned.” 

“And what now?” 

“T’m enlisting to forget. I’ve got it 
all fixed up. They’ll never find me 
there. What do you think of my 
move?” 

“Which Service are you gracing?” 

“The Army was the only one that 
looked twice.” 

“Well, there’s a phrase about being 
glad we have a Navy.” 

“Yes. I know,” said George. 

‘Well, that’s what I think about 
your joining the Army.” 

George was annoyed. As a punish- 
ment he took me over and introduced 
me to a man who had lived forty years 
in India. After twenty years George 
forgave me and invented a train one of 
us had to catch. Poor old George has 
his lucid moments. 
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Hedging 


I BEEN hedgin’ away 
At the cut-and-lay 
At Willow-field Bottom 
The livelong day. 


The bents and brambles 
Were white with rime 
As didn’t melt off 

Till dinner-time, 


And a robin was there, 
Pert as could be, 
A-working the hedges 
Along o’ me. 


A little brown wren 
On a stump o’ thorn 
Sang for a minute 

And then were gorn; 


And nobody else 
Came by that way 
To break the silence 
The livelong day. 








At the Play 





“Lapies Intro Action” (Lyric) 
I KNEw of course about ‘‘ Keep the 


Home Fires Burning” but I 
never realised before that “And 
Her Mother Came Too” was 
from Mr. Ivor NovELLo’s ver- 
satile pen. It is an old favourite 
of mine and the last line, where 
the girl’s mother has _ the 
vapours at golf but comes to 
with a final act of superfluity, 
has never failed to give me 
pleasure. As a generous hors 
@euvre to a shortish play it 
and others from Mr. NOVELLO’s 
bag are sung by a little team 
with good voices, Mr. NovELLO 
being at the piano. 

The play is a wise-cracking 
comedy inclined to farce and is 
better put together than most 
of its kind. That is to say the 
characters are not constantly 
chasing cach other through a 
maze of doors in the mistaken 
idea that everybody is really 
someone else. A title and a 
million dollars are in the kitty, 
it is true, and an attempted 
suicide at the Ritz and a brief 
error in identity are included; 
but these all play a reasonable 
part in the plot, and personally 
I didn’t believe in Lord Peri- 
vale’s capacity to pull the 
trigger any more than he 
did himself. (You can 
judge for yourself by my 
Kind Collaborator’s draw- 
ing of this moving incident, 
which must have shaken 
the well-known parkside 
tavern to its very depths.) 
Those who object to bed- 
room scenes on the stage 
should take fair warning 
that two out of seven 
are here so situated. The 
dialogue is crisp and amus- 
ing and is well delivered by 
four leads who are experts 
in timing the hard-boiled 
line. 

Who was Lord Perivale ? 
Apart from being Mr. 
NoVELLO, he was a gossip- 
writer fallen on evil days, 
so evil that all he could 
extract on account from 
the indulgent management 
of the Ritz was a trifle of 
cold ham. Toying with 
the notion of suicide in a 
corner of the restaurant 
he happened to overhear 
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the supposedly richest girl in the 
world being told by her solicitor that 
her father had left every cent to 
charity, and the supposedly richest 
girl telling her solicitor that the 
million dollars she had had as a 
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THINGS COME TO A HEAD. 


Felicity Van der Loo . . Miss Lititr PALMER 
Justin ...... +. +. . Mr. Ivor Novetto 





CATS’ TEA-PARTY 
Felicity Van der Loo . Miss Linitr PALMER 


wpemtin . . 2. + ss « » « «s » Me. Ivor Noveno 
Susanna Venables. . Miss ISABEL JEANS 
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wedding present had been passed on 
as a little gift to her husband, since 
divorced. Further, that in order to 
recover this sum she proposed to lure 
her ex-husband back from his new 
wife and re-marry him. 


Undeterred by these revela- 
tions his Lordship forced him. 
self on Felicity (Miss Linu 
PALMER), having fallen in love 
at first sight, and after con. 
siderable skirmishing was taken 
on as a stooge fiancé in order to 
camouflage Felicity’s unprin- 
cipled intentions. They went 
together to stay at the seaside 
house of Susanna and Raymond 
Venables (Miss ISABEL JEANS 
and Mr. Martin WALKER), and 
there the warp and woof of Mr. 
NOVELLO’s fancy mixture grew 
somewhat complicated. Ray. 
mond’s motor business was on 
the rocks, and he was anxious 
to borrow enough from Felicity 
to launch a “ Baby Venables”; 
Felicity was glad to lend her 
name to a rumour which 
satisfactorily boosted Venables 
Ordinaries. Susanna was 
happy to flirt with Perivale 
but quite determined to keep 
Raymond. And this was a 
Very Good Thing, because 
Perivale really loved Felicity 
and softened her cool little 
heart just before the last 
Curtain was due to fall. | 
forget whether they had 
anything to live on after- 
wards, but what did that 
matter when you think of 
the National Debt? 

Susanna, an engagingly 
outrageous person, is played 
by Miss JEANS with un- 
flagging impudence and 
zest. Felicity is a very 
different type, and Miss 
PaLMER plays her with 
such good judgment that 
we see why Perivale is 
stirred, while the chromium- 
plating in the girl’s soul is 
evident to us all the time. 
Mr. Nove to plays Peri 
vale with effortless and 
effective ease, and Mr. 
WALKER gives the stranded 
manufacturer an authentic 
humour and __ bluffness. 
There are one or two tacky 
patches in the Second Act, 
but these four see to it that 
the ball of nonsense is kept 
lightly in play. In this they 
are notably assisted by 
Miss Matpre ANDREWS’ 
lady’s lady. Eric. 
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“JEANNIE” (WYNDHAM’S) 


THE Scot is usually imagined, at 
least for purposes of stage and music- 
hall, as a nostalgic creature eternally 
dreaming of the “wee hoose ’mang the 
heather,” the bonnie briar bush, the 
tangle of the isles, and a roam in the 
gloaming with Tobermory’s sonsier 
lasses. On the strength of “‘’Mang the 
heather,” a Mang School of balladry 
might be set up, 
though it does 
smack more of 
Yellow River than 
of Bonnie Doon. 
Indeed I have a 
golfing friend who, 
when slicing nobly 
into the purple 
heather of our 
Surrey Highlands, 
as the house-agents 
will call them, cries, 
to the mystifica- 
tion of his caddie, 
“Another Mang 
shot.” Let me 
hasten toassure the 
playgoer that Mrs. 
AIMEE STUART'S 
play of Jeannie, 
though the lass is 
Scottish and as full 
of native char-rm 
as a clever Irish 
actress can make 
her, is not a Mang 
play. 

Far from it. 
Poor Jeannie. 
being “’mang”’ 
the soap-suds, 
wanted any com- 
pany but that of 
her Caledonian 
papa, a creature 
stern, wild, mean, 
and much given to 
citing the grimmer 
passages of Holy 
Writ. A slave to 
the wash-tub and 
the sink, Jeannie 
hankered not for 
Rothesay or Dunoon or lone shielings 
on the misty island. Never did she 
patriotically sing ‘‘ Hame, hame, hame, 
O hame fain wad I be!” No addict 
she of Mang. Vienna alone would 
satisfy her. Not pibroch rang in her 
ears, but Strauss; no purple hills 
but Blue Danube played magnet to 
her holiday ambition. Since Austria 
was not yet Ostmark and her father 
perished and left her with his hoard 
of two hundred pounds, she could 
wake up at last and live her Danubian 
dream. She could even hear the 


The Blonde. 
Stanley Smith 
Jeannie . 


famous waltz played on its home- 
ground or “‘at the source.” 

So, finding herself ‘‘’mang” ‘wagons- 
lits at last and having to cope with 
strange tongues and the size of tips, 
Jeannie, a lonely voyager, needed a 
courier and found him in Mr. Smith of 
Yorkshire, who was travelling to the 
Vienna Fair in order to sell a laundry 
gadget of his own invention. Mr. 
Smith was delighted to show a lady in 
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THE ETERNAL BLONDE 


trouble what a man of the world he 
was, how masterful with porters and 
waiters, how ready with his French 
and German. 

This incipient romance was inter- 
rupted in Vienna because Mr. Smith 
was waylaid by a local blonde of 
ravishing attractions; so Jeannie, 


having to find a new courier, selected a 
local count as suave as a film-star. He 
had a castle, he alleged: but it turned 
out to be an edifice more schloss than 
profit, for the rents of his estate were 
always arriving to-morrow. Meanwhile 
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he would, with his expenses paid, guide 
Jeannie round the sights. He was as 
much befooled as she, for he believed 
that she had a real fortune instead of 
two hundred pounds. Thus they led 
each other on a mutual excursion up 
the Viennese garden. 

Then of course Jeannie’s money 
ran out. And what remained but 
Mang? So among the pots of another 
woman’s kitchen Jeannie settled down 
to drudge until 
Mr. Smith 
Let us only say 
that the story 
ends as romances 
should, happily 
but neatly, humor- 
ously, and never 
stickily. 

Naturally such 
a simple tale of 
love and tears, 
moving from wash- 
pot to waltzland 
and back again, de- 
pends enormously 
on the handling. It 
has been handled 
charmingly. Miss 
BARBARA MUL- 
LEN’S acting of 
Jeannie, like Mrs. 
Stuarvr’s dialogue, 
has a shrewd as 
well as a gentle 
heart in it and 
never cloys. This 
brilliant new star 
comes from Gal- 
way’s Aran, takes 
a Scottish accent 
in her stride, and 
jumps into the 
heart of London 
with her invincible 
mixture of per- 
sonal charm and 
technical accom- 
plishment. Mr. 
Eric PoRTMAN’s 
Smith is a 
beautifully quiet 
and humorous 
piece of work, a 
real Yorkshireman, and not the usual 
stage one. Miss Tatiana LIEVEN and 
Mr. ALBERT LIEVEN are admirable 
representatives of the Vienna that had 
to dance with tears in its eyes and 
sing for a mendicant’s supper; all the 
minor parts are in tune. 


Here is a likeable change from the 
tough stuff and the rough stuff. The 
Scots have always fancied the Con- 
tinental fiddler as well as the native 
piper, and the music of this play 
offers the best of both. I. B. 
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Familiar Occasion 


T’S taken a most extraordinary 
form this year.” 

“Tt always does, Miss Little- 
mug.” 

“No, dear. You mustn’t think I’m 
contradicting you for a moment, be- 
cause that’s the very last thing I should 
ever do. As my dear old grandfather— 
how well I remember it !—always used 
to say to me when I was quite a tot: 
‘Don’t contradict. A flat contradiction 
can never be really polite.’ I’ve lived 
to know how true that is. Dear old 
man! He had more wisdom than any- 
one I’ve ever known—and that I say 
deliberately, in spite of the many mis- 
fortunes that compelled him to leave 


the country in the end and led to my 
poor grandmother’s being obliged to 
live on a most inadequate allowance 
from the creditors. My Uncle Joe, as 
I’ve always said and always shall say, 
might have helped—but he chose to 
marry a Portuguese widow with 
several children instead. Still, there it 
was. It answered well enough, I believe. 
But I’ve never forgotten those words 
of my dear grandfather. And that, 
dear, is why—as you may have noticed 
—I do not contradict. I simply say: 
“You have made a mistake.’ It isn’t 
that I wish to pretend to any superior 
knowledge. It’s simply that J know 
I’m right.” 
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“Very well, Miss Littlemug. I’y 
afraid I'd better go now, because poor 
Laura is only just getting over her fly 
and she’s feeling i 

“Dear, don’t tell me. I know it all. 
And that is why I tell you that this 
year it’s taken a most extraordinary 
form. One person after another has 
gone down with it.” 

‘*‘Or sometimes two or three at once. 
Both Miss Dodge and her asthmatic 
sister, and Miss Plum-——”’ 

“Naturally. That’s what it does, 
You can tell me nothing that I don’t 
know about the form it’s taken this 
year. Most extraordinary.” 

“Tt seems to go on for a very—" 

“Exactly what I’m saying. Week 
after week. As I was obliged to explain 
to the Rector more than a fortnight 
ago: ‘It isn’t that I want to cough in 
church. It isn’t that I enjoy doing it. 
It isn’t that I think the rest of the con. 
gregation likes listening to long help. 
less attacks of racking cough, or that 
that’s what they come to church to 
hear. Rector,’ I said, ‘it’s none of all 
that.’” 

“Had he supposed that it was?” 

“What did you say, dear? ‘It’ 
simply,’ I told him, ‘the form that fli 
has taken this year.’ Of course, there 
are a great many other symptoms too. 
That, even you won’t attempt to deny.” 

“No. We've all a 

“This depression that I’m suffering 
from is nothing whatever but the after. 
effects of influenza. I know it perfectly. 
But does that prevent me _ from 
feeling that I’m wretched—absolutely 
wretched ? 1 could fling myself from a 
window—(no, not that one, dear; it’ 
a french window—I mean one at the 
top of the house)—from a_ window, 
without any hesitation whatever. | 
simply feel that [ shall never get wel 
again, that I shall go on coughing and 
having a perpetual sore throat and no 
bones of any kind in my body, and that 
I’ve got nothing whatever to hope for 
or look forward to again. That’s what 
I mean when I say I’m depressed.” 

“T quite see.” 

‘| doubt if you do, dear. One of the 
most remarkable things about the form 
the flu has taken this year is the way 
in which nobody, except those who've 
actually had it, can realise what tt 
does to one.” 

‘‘T’m very sorry for you, Miss Little: 
mug. But at least you’ve done you! 
best to describe the symptoms to me. 
Nothing of the sort, dear. What 
I’ve told you is barely a third—what 
am I saying, a third !—a hundredth pat 
of what this year’s flu has done to me. 
Even now, when I’ve been up and 
about nearly three weeks, I’ve prac: 
tically lost my voice... .” E.M. D. 
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Chap and Chin 


(“The beard is rapidly returning to popularity.”— 


ND must we as our sires of old 
x0 bearded chap and chin, 
And as we happen to be told 
Let the wild jungle in? 
It is not fair, it is not just, 
Yet somehow I suppose we must. 


Those were the days when none went shorn, 
And e’en the “beardless boy”’ 

Watched his young growth from morn to morn 
And snatched an adult joy, 

When woman eyed the beard with bliss 

And said “How grand a thing is this!” 


And here a splendour reached the waist, 
A rich and foamy crop; 

There the thin weeper pleased the taste 
Or portly mutton-chop, 

While manly fingers proudly twirled 

The hair-moustache until it curled. 


(It had its handicap, I learn, 
And lively ’twas to see 

It dripping, to its lord’s concern, 
With wet and sparkling tea: 
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There was a special cup designed 
For such by some inventive mind.) ’ 


But what of us, who long have plied 
The razor, day by day? 

We shall not know our father’s pride, 
Rather the other way; 

Ill-suited to the shaven map 

Is nature’s work on chin and chap. 


My bearded George’s scraggy growth 
Will rouse no maiden thrill; 

My whiskered James, I take my oath, 
Will be no worse than Bill; 

Henry and Charles will need no cup 

For hair-moustaches wrong way up. 


And if men hold it well to mask 
My homely mug, if true 
Apart from being rude, I ask 
What would they have me do? 
Their views will have a blinding force 
When stunted nature takes her course. 


Dum-Dum. 
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Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Verdun 


PosstBLy those who have not read at least some of the 
fourteen volumes in the sequence bearing the general title 
“ Men of Good Will,” by M. JuLes Romans, may be puzzled 
by a certain lack of finality in Verdun (PETER Davies, 9/6), 
his latest addition to it. In the huge crowd of characters, 
including soldiers of all ranks, civilian officials, profiteers and’ 
munition workers, and those who are just struggling along, 
some appear with little introduction and pass from view 
while their doings are still in progress. Even the great 
battle itself does not reach its conclusion. But it is this very 
indetermination that conveys much of the sense of immense 
reality which is the outstanding feature of the book. For 
it is a reality which is realistic not merely in its statement of 
immediate facts but also in its ruthless analysis of the 
mental attitudes of the actors towards a past not fully 
understood, an almost unbelievable present in which they 
bear only a small part, and a future coloured by vague 
hopes and grim misgivings. As. M. Romatns says in the 
intensely illuminating Prelude in which he surveys the 
two years of fighting preceding Verdun, “alike through 
telescope and microscope the affair must now be seen,” 
and there was no man “‘clear-seeing enough, determined 
enough”—and, one may add, powerful enough—‘“‘to 
envisage in a single glance the total magnitude of events 
and the life of the soldier in the trenches.” In his story 
M. Romarns attempts this very difficult thing with im- 
measurably better success than anyone hitherto. And it is 
full of wisdom for those engaged in the struggle of to-day. 
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The Sands Run Out. 

Sir NevitE HenpeErson, formerly His Majesty’s Ambass. 
ador at Berlin, reports to all his fellow-countrymen, as to 
his Sovereign and his Premier, the Failure of a Mission 
(HoppDER AND SrouGuton, 7/6). He was sent to cultivate 
good relations between two peoples naturally prone to 
mutual friendship, and at the end of all his efforts there is 
war. In explanation he produces no theory of inevitable 
race conflict or biologic expansion, finds nothing left over 
from Versailles that could not have been set in order, and is 
driven, not so wise perhaps as some of us at home, to ascribe 
the crash to the war-lust of a single criminal megalomaniac. 

{IBBENTROP may have been a genius of evil persuasion, 
HIMMLER and Hess dark ambitious fishers in bloodstained 
whirlpools, GOERING an easy sycophant behind a facade of 
Prussianism and brass buttons, but the final word, he forces 
himself to believe, lay with the beast with the brain-storms, 
the vindictive little auto-hypnotist who could turn white 
black to-day or red to-morrow just by thinking so. For Sir 
NEVILE, a free man not in the least under the spell of his 
personality, this last characteristic made rational intercourse 
nearly impossible. In this recital, as one after the other 
four independent countries are destroyed, all the details of 
HITLER’s “sickening technique” are displayed. From time 
to time the narrative leaps to a moment of highest tension, 
when the peace of the world almost seems to be in the writer's 
keeping, but to-day he is convinced there was no chance of 
peace, but only a choice between murder unresisted— 
and war. 





The Profession 

Whether it is derived from fiction or from biography the 
average reader has no reason to complain that there is 
any lack of “back-stage” information. But Mr. Srnciam 
Lewis in Bethel Merriday (Careg, 9/6) not only packs his 
novel with many more minute details than we can remember 
to have encountered in association elsewhere, but he also 
makes them an essential and interesting part of a very 
readable story. Bethel, a stage-struck American girl of 
twenty-two, having spent three months with a summer 
stock company as an “apprentice,” gets an engagement 
with a company touring the States with Romeo and Juliet 
in modern dress. The company includes a very expensive 
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and troublesome star as Juliet, and a 
number of other players of varying 
experience and inexperience. Accord- 
ing to their outlook they regard acting 
as “the drama,” ‘“‘the theatre,” the 
“show business,” an occupation, or a 
gamble with a touch of art in it and 
a good deal of mild excitement. Mr. 
Lewis seems to have surveyed the 
profession from every possible stand- 
point, and there is no aspect, artistic 
or commercial, of stage production 
which does not somehow get into the 
picture. And it isa very good picture. 





1774 and All That 

From newspapers and letters, diaries 
and speeches, London Session Papers, 
Hansard and countless other sources, 
Mr. Jonn Hamppen has compiled 
An Eighteenth-Century Journal (Mac- 
MILLAN, 16/-) such as might have been 
kept by a particularly well-informed 
Londoner of 1774-1777. The result is 
both curious and illuminating, alike 
for the lover of recondite gossip and 
the historically-minded; and if anyone 
still doubts that the social structure of 
the eighteenth century, needed drastic 
overhauling these pages will convince 
him otherwise. Here, cheek by jowl, 
are nabobs and climbing boys; Lord 
STANLEY’S twelve-thousand-pound féte 
champétre and the felon hanged for 
stealing sixpence; “macaroni bloods”’ 
throwing vitriol on ladies’ dresses and 
pressed seamen drowned endeavouring 
to swim ashore; American colonists 
clamouring for freedom while adver- 
tising for the severed heads of their 
escaped negro slaves. America is 
naturally well to the fore; though 
BuRKE writes of the supine insensi- 
bility of the London merchants to the 
coming crisis and of their ‘‘snuffing the 
cadaverous haut gout of lucrative war” 
when it arrives. The social conscience, 
however, is stirring in its sleep; and 
that awakening is the most interesting 
clue to follow throughout an extremely 
interesting book. 


The Strong Country 


Mr. L. A. G. Strong is very good on 
the South of Ireland, or Eire, or what- 
ever funny name you like to give it. 
Most of the short stories in Sun on the 
Water (GoLLANCZ, 7/6) are about the 
life which still goes on in that lovely 
and absurd country. Mr. Stronc is at 
his best in character-sketches without 
much plot, for he can make a person- 
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“YrwW MARK MY worDs, Mrs. PrpsQUEAK—’E’LL BE CATCHED, THAT THERE 
PROFITEERIN’ BUTCHER 0’ MINE, SURE ’NOUGH. ’E CHARGES ME THE SAME FOR 
MEAT AS IF I ’ADN’T GIVEN "IM NO COUPON FOR IT.” 


George Belcher, May lst, 1918 


ality dramatic in itself; and Ireland is the place for that. ‘‘divarsion” taken annually by an otherwise sober and 
“Tinker’s Road” is an example in this vein, an excellent prudent publican. Reminiscent of the grimness of The 
portrait over the years of a wild gipsy-woman who finishes _ Brothers is ‘‘ Here’s Something You Won’t Put in a Book,” 
up in appalling respectability. ‘Mr. Kerrigan and the about the sudden death of an author who had taken the 
Tinkers” is a fine robust account of the monumental liberty of putting a peasant family into a novel. For 
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tragedy, “The Falls,” an authentic bit of drama from the 
‘‘throubles,” has it; and for comedy ‘‘The Accident,” a 
delightful description in the vernacular of a small-town 
railway smash. 


La Reine Martyre 

If it is of the essence of martyrdom to expiate the sins 
of others rather than your own, MARIE ANTOINETTE may 
show a fair claim to the posthumous crown assigned to her 
by her French sympathisers. One of the most discerning of 
these, M. CHARLES KunsTLER, abetted by a particularly 
accomplished English translator, Miss Marcor ADAMSON, 
has written a refreshingly honest and moving history of 
The Personal Life of Marie 
Antoinette (BELL, 15/-), wel- 
come both for its own unforced 
appeal and as a counter-blast 
to the tawdry speculations of 
recent “romanticised”  bio- 
graphy. From the entry into 
France of the child of fifteen— 
pitied by GoETHE the student 
for the grim omens of her 
arrival—to the departure for 
the scaffold, with the shorn 
hair, the manacled hands so 
starkly commemorated by 
Davip, there was a_ brave 
effort, too often ignored, to 
play the royal queen, the good 
wife, the perfect mother. On 
this effort—though he does 
not belittle its lapses — M. 
KUNSTLER concentrates; and 
the over - exploited Fersen 
legend, the Diamond Neck- 
lace and other biographical 
joy-rides diminish, thanks to 
an historical conscience and 
a sound sense of perspective, 
to what one might call 
credibility point. 


“Closer Action” 

Naval events of the war are 
at present headed as matters 
of interest by the almost continuous actions off Scandinavia ; 
things move almost too fast for members of Service clubs 
to move the pins and flags about the reading-room maps. 
But this book, The Battle of the River Plate (HUTCHINSON, 
7/6), by Lord StraBoiel, R.N., tells, by way of dispatches 
and Press-cuttings, of the whole career, the last and only 
fight and the end of the German “pocket-battleship” 
Admiral Graf von Spee; also of the salving by H.M.S. 
Cossack of the British prisoners from the auxiliary warship 
Alimark. Perforce, in using newspaper extracts the author 
gives us a certain amount of “imaginative” stuff (both from 
journalists and sailor participants), but in the main he keeps 
to official Admiralty announcements. The story of the 
battle is best given in Captain LANGSDORF’s own account 
to the Uruguayan Press, and shows how the prearranged 
tactics of Commodore Harwoop with his division of force 





“I make it nine million, three hundred and five thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-five, not counting the moon.” 
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and use of smoke-sereens to close the range and allow his 
“rafale” fire of smaller guns to smash the enemy morale 
and upper-works brought the result. The ninety-four photo. 
graphs are well reproduced, but there is a small caption 
error (“Mr. Churchill piped ashore” should read “on 
board”’); and a statement that the Renown and Ark Royal, 
being one thousand two hundred and fifty miles away, could 
have got to the scene in thirty-six hours—no, they really 
couldn’t. 


A Mixed Bag 

In seven of the short stories to which the name of Wilson 
and Some Others (Couutns, 7/6) has been given, G. D. H. 
and M. Cork’s industrious 
detective is as busy as he 
has ever been. But although 
Superintendent Wilson’s calm. 
ness and honesty call for 
admiration, it is conceivable 
that people in a hurry may 
find him too slow and 
methodical for their taste. 
His admirers, however, will 
have every reason to be proud 
of his first and last efforts, 
“Death in the Tankard ” and 
“Murder in Broad Daylight: 
A Broadcast Story.” The 
second half of the book con- 
tains at least two successful 
yarns. In ‘‘The Letters” the 
CoLEs reveal a welcome and 
unexpected sense of humour, 
and in “The Partners” they 
provide a clever enough bam- 
boozle. “‘Strychnine Tonic,” 
apart from a sticky finish, is 
also contrived so ably that it 
deserves to win widespread 
approval. 


Good Fortune 


Mr. H.C. BatLey’s popular 
detective does steady work in 
the nine stories of M7. Fortune 
Here (GoLLANCcz, 7/6), and 
his mannerisms which have sometimes been more than a 
little irritating seem to have become less pronounced. In 
this collection “The Primrose Petals” is almost too 
successful when regarded as a study in sadism, and ‘The 
Bottle Party” if rather improbable, gives Mr. Fortune 
ample opportunity to prove that he is no ordinary man. 
But as prize specimens the honours are surely and soundly 
taken by “‘The Brown Paper,” “The Blue Paint” and “The 
Fight for the Crown,” all of which are, in their class, first- 
rate yarns. 
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“Ma Me Hmyin, a 56-year-old Burmese woman, living at No. 6, 
Hteedan Quarter, Kamayut, had an unpleasant experience in the 
early hours of yesterday when she had her throat cut by an un- 
known person.”—Burmese Paper. 
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